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of the border between the old Peruvian monarchies and the in- 
dependent tribes of the eastern shores. 

' The Caribisce and its dialects is the first great language on 
this side the border, the Arawaak the second, and the Warow the 
third, all materially differing in their composition, and never 
running into each other. 

* In the annexed vocabulary, the Accaway language is given as 
a specimen of a dialect of the Caribisce, and is a fair example of 
the deductions to be made from analogical comparison. The 
Caribs call the Accaways a brother nation. 

' Without doubt, analogy of language furnishes the surest indi- 
cations of the origin or derivation of nations ; and, though Hum- 
boldt ventures to doubt this, yet the very anxiety he manifests in 
the comparison of the different dialects is a sufficient proof of the 
propriety of the supposition.' 



IV. — On the Hydrography of South America. Pamphlets 
published at Buenos Ayres in 1831, and sent to the Royal 
Geographical Society. 
The attention of the inhabitants of Buenos Ayres is gradually 
being directed to the navigation of the Rio de la Plata and its 
tributaries ; and two pamphlets on the subject have been pub- 
lished there within the last year. One is entitled * Ensayo sobre 
la Topographia de los Rios Plata, Parana, Paraguay, Vermejo, y 
Pilcomayo, para servir de Memoria a su Navegacion,' por H. C. 
Dwerhagen ; and professes to be published in order to give inte- 
rest to suggestions previously offered by the author respecting the 
introduction of steam navigation on the river. The other, 
entitled, ' Informe del Comisionado de la Sociedad del Rio 
Vermejo h los Accionistos,' por Don Pablo Soria, is the report of 
an officer who had been commissioned to examine the Rio Ver- 
mejo along its whole extent, to his employers. 

Without entering into the particular purposes which these 
pamphlets are intended to serve, it may be interesting to notice 
the specific information which they contain, and to combine with 
it an outline of the more extended views of the hydrography 
of South America, furnished by M. Humboldt and others. The 
coHformation of that vast region is peculiarly favourable to an ex- 
tended inland navigation. The Andes skirt its western shore, and 
ascending to a great height, but descending as rapidly, leave 
between them and the eastern coast a vast extent of comparatively 
flat country, divided into the basins of the Orinoco, Amazon, and 
Paraguay, none of theui much elevated above the sea, and even 
the dividing ranges between them of very trifling altitude. Thus 
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the Orinoco is navigable without difficulty for two hundred and 
sixty leagues, to the falls, or rather rapids, of Atures, where 
its mean height above the sea is, according to Humboldt, not more 
than three hundred and fifty feet ; and thence, after two short 
portages, for above one hundred leagues more, to the point, near 
Esmeralda, where the celebrated bifurcation of this river takes 
place, and a portion of its waters descends, along the natural canal 
of Casiquiare, to join the Rio Negro and Amazon. On both 
sides, along its course, it receives many tributaries, of which three 
in particular, the Apure, Meta, and Guaviore, flowing from the 
westward, have also long navigable courses. The Amazon, again, 
is navigable to a little above Urarina, near the confluence of the 
Guallaga, a distance of seven hundred and fifty leagues from its 
mouth, flowing uniformly along this whole extent, in a direction 
from west to east, and receiving many tributaries on both 
sides. By the Napo, Putumayo, and Japura, it is connected 
with the higher districts of Columbia ; its own upper na- 
vigation, which is uninterrupted above Santiago, connects it 
with Upper Peru; and the Guallaga and Ucayale descend to it 
from the south-west, along the eastern face of the Andes, from 
distances, as it is said, of from three to five hundred leagues. By 
the Rio Negro, as already noticed, its waters communicate with 
those of the basin of the Orinoco ; the Rio Branco ascends from 
this, also, to within a short and nearly level distance (traversed by Mr. 
Waterton), of the sources of the rivers Essequibo and Demerara ; 
and its southern tributaries, rising in the Campos Pareceis (the 
mean level of which, west of Villa Boa, and in about 16° south la- 
titude, where the waters divide, is not, probably, above two thou- 
sand five hundred feet), approach so closely to the sources of the 
Paraguay and its feeders, that near Villa-bella, in Mata-grosso, 
only a short portage of three miles divides the course of the Agua- 
pehy, falling into the Jauru and Paraguay, from that of the 
Guapore, joining the Madeira and Amazon. And, lastly, the 
Paraguay itself is navigable through nineteen degrees of latitude, 
from the confluence of the Jauru in l6° 20' south, to its mouth, 
near Buenos Ayres, in 35° south ; and receives also many tributa- 
ries along its course, of which four only need be cited, — the Pa- 
rana and Uruguay, from the eastward, rivers each nearly equal to 
the main trunk in volume and importance ; and from the westward 
the Pilcomayo, said to be navigable, with very little interruption, 
as far as Chuquisaca, and the Vermejo, in which Don Pablo Soria 
found three fathoms (varas) as high as the junction of the Rio 
Grande, and learnt that large boats ascended beyond as far as 
as Tarija. 

From these facts, then, it appears that, widi the exception of 
one short portage of three miles, water flows, and is for the most 
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part navigable, between Buenos Ayres, in 35° south latitude, to the 
mouth of the Orinoco, in nearly 9° north. The distance across the 
continent from east to west, through which the same convenience 
exists, varies greatly in different lines ; but in the basin of the 
Orinoco it is not under four hundred leagues ; in that of the 
Amazon it is nearly one thousand ; and in that of the Paraguay 
it varies probably from two to five hundred. And it is thus 
remarked by Humboldt, that the great elevation of a part of 
South America is not a more striking feature in it than the 
uniform low level of so large a portion, that a rise in the Atlantic, 
of little more than one thousand feet, would submerge consider- 
ably above half of the whole continent. 

That all the interior provinces of South America would be pro- 
digiously benefited by advantage being taken of these facilities for 
intercommunication, cannot admit of doubt ; but the districts 
which, as at present the most secluded, would be most strikingly 
improved by it, are those of Moxos, Chiquitos, and Santa Cruz de 
la Sierra, in the new state of Bolivia, respecting which the follow- 
ing statements are made in one of the Buenos Ayres pamphlets. 
They contain about forty-three thousand square leagues of terri- 
tory ; and produce sugar, rice, coffee, indigo, cocoa, cotton (that 
of Moxos being peculiarly fine), grain, bark and many other 
valuable drugs, dye-woods, tobacco, canes, numerous kinds of the 
finest woods, hides, tallow, &c. ; all which articles are at present 
unavailable on account of their bulk, which makes it impossible to 
transport them by the means yet known in the country. And the 
only sea-port with which they have any communication is Lamar 
(Cobija), on the Pacific, although the junction of the Jauru with 
the Paraguay (where the latter becomes navigable) is only seventy 
leagues from Santa Anna, the capital of Chiquitos, one hundred 
from Santa Cruz de la Sierra, and seventy-three from Villa-bella, 
in Mata-grosso.* 

* The above analysis would be more distinct with a map ; but on a small scale 
this would be almost unintelligible; and, besides, there are not yet sufficient mate- 
rials for constructing a map of South America, professedly hydrographic, with any 
pretensions to minute accuracy. Those who desire to study the subject in detail, 
may consult Humboldt's Equinoctial Travels, vols, iv., v., and vi., the Corografia 
Brasilica, i., 294, Mawe's Maraiion, &e. ; referring to a new map of South America, 
now publishing by Mr. J. Arrowsmith, in which the rivers, so far as known, are 
laid down with great distinctnesSj and nearly all the requisite names are inserted. 



